1. Introduction 

1.1. This study is in the nature of a preliminary sketch for a much larger 
description of Oi!fDndaga--or, for that matter, of some other Northern Iroquoian 
language—which I hope will some day be completed. Aside from the fact that 
it deals specifically with a language on which there is at present httle accessible 
information, its claim to novelty is that it attempts to despribe aspects of Onon- 
daga structure in 'generative semantic' terms. Instead of beginning with some 
fancied 'deep structure', as is the.current fashion, and then discussing trans- 
formations and phonological rules which lead to an eventual phonetic output, 
having perhaps a few additional words to say about a semantic 'interpretation'' 
it sees the area of semantic structure as the place where the well-formedness of 
utterances in the language is determined. Ilie first few sections of this work will 
attempt to describe some of the factors relevant to semantically well-formed 
Onondaga sentences. After that attention will be given to ihe transformation of 
semantic structures into surface structures, the 'symbolization' of the Mter by 
underlying phonological arrangements, and the conversion of these last mto 
phonetic outputs.^ 

1.2. As is well known, the Iroquoian language famOy is divided into a south^n 
branch, consisting only of Cherokee in its various dialects, and a more diverse 
northern branch. To mention only the languages stiU spoken. Northern Iroquoian 
includes the closely related languages of the original Five Nations of the Iro- 
quois— Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca— plus the somewhat 
more divergent Tuscarora.' The present sketch is based on work with Onondaga 
which I began while teaching in the 1968 spring semester at Cornell University. 
I was able to add two months of more concentrated work after the semester was 
over. It would be presumptuous to base any kind of linguistic description on 
such a small amount of contact with the language, let alone the kind of descrip- 
tion that is attempted here, were it not for the considerable head start provided 
by my work ^dth Seneca a decade earher and by the descriptions of Oneida and 
Mohawk mentioned in footnote 2. The Five Nations languages are so closely 
related that much oi the knowledge gained of any one of them can be appUed 
to any of the others. I should mention that, while a few other linguists have done 
some fieldwork on Onondaga, I„know of nothing substantial and coherent that 
has ever been published on the language except for two long texts.^ This state- 

1 An account of the theoretical background of this work may be found m W. L. Chafe' 
Meaning and the Structure of Language, Chicago: University of Chicago (1970) 

* Some of the major linguistic works dealing with these languages have been Floyd G. 
Lounsbury, Oneida Verb Morphology, Yale University Publications in Anthropology No. 
48 (1953); Paul M. Postal, Some Syntactic Rules in Mohawk, unpublished Yale University 
dissertation (1962); and Wallace L. Chafe, Seneca Morphology and Dictionary, Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Anthropology No. 4 (1967). I am very much indebted to both the 
Lounsbury and Postal works. 

» J. N. B. Hewitt, Iroquoian Cosmology, First Part, in the 21st Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology (1903), pp. 127-339 (Onondaga Version, pp. 141-220); and 
Iroquoian Cosmology, Second Part, in the 43rd Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (1928), pp. 449-819 (Onondaga Text, pp. 612-791). 
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ment may come as a surprise to those who know of the publications of Zeis- 
berger's work,* but the language there set forth is cieariy not that which is 
called Onondaga today. My guess is that Zeisberger, who spent considerable 
time wdth the Onondaga in the mid-eighteenth cenfury, was guilty, as it was 
later put, of 'disregarding his Indian friends' advice on mixing dialects',* and 
that he did not trouble to separate what he may have known of Onondaga from 
what he knew of Mohawk and perhaps other languages. I must express my 
gratitude to Cornell University for providing a faculty research grant which 
paid my field-work expenses during the spring semester, to the Phillips Fund of 
the American Philosophical Society for their support of similar expenses during 
the period which followed, and to the Humanities Institute of the University of 
California for providing me with a salary while the summer work was in progress. 
1 am also greatly indebted to several individuals on the Onondaga Reservation in 
New York, above all to Mrs. Jessie Pierce and Mrs. Delia Carpenter. 
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